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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 114.) ~ 

Near the close of his apprenticeship Sam- 
uel Bownas felt for the first time a desire 
to visit a neighboring meeting. Communi- 
cating his concern to Isaac Alexander, his 
“dear friend,” he a; to bear him com- 
pany. They started for Yelland Meeting on 
a Seventh day evening, stopping at the home 
of James Wilson, who was then under con- 
vincement. Here he was so favored to de- 
clare the truth as held by Friends, concern- 
ing the new birth, that the mother of James 
was thoroughly convinced and continued 
thereafter a constant attender of Friends’ 
meetings while her health permitted. 

There had been “some considerable work- 
ing” in Samuel’s mind to make a religious 
visit into Scotland, and when his term of ser- 
vice to Samuel Parat was up, and the latter 
had expressed a wish to have him continue 
in his employ, he opened his mind very freely 
to his master, who at once put him in the way 
of accomplishing his desire according to the 
custom’of the Society. Certificates were pre- 
pared for him and his young friend, Isaac 
Alexander, and they set out on their journey, 
travelling on foot. They were gone four weeks. 

Of this service Samuel Bownas writes: 
“The poverty of my spirit was so exceeding 
great and bitter that I could scarcely bear it, 
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but cried aloud, and it was so surprising to 
my companion that he feared it would be too 
hard for me, for I complained. that I was de- 
ceived and mistaken, because while I was in 
my Master’s work I rarely,'by night or by 
day, was without some degree of divine: virtue 
in my mind, but nowI could feel nothing but 
the bitterness of death and darkness, all com- 
fort was hid from me for a time. and I was 
baptized into death, indeed. 

“As we travelled along, alone and on foot, 
I said to Isaac, with a vehemency of spirit, 
‘O that I was in my Master’s work again, 
and favored with my former enjoyments of 
divine life, how acceptable it would be!’” 

They attended many meetings and visited 
parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and at 
their journey’s end came to “one Miles Birk- 
et’s, who received them with great kindness, 
Samuel still lamenting his poverty of spirit.” 

The narrative is not quite clear as to 
whether they got so far as Scotland at this 
time. Weare left rather to infer that they 
did not, and Samuel goes on to relate how 
loath he was to undertake the journey, but 
keeping his mind “to himself,” he continues, 
. We set forward on foot again, visiting parts 
of Cumberland on the way.” 

It is well for us to pause just here and con- 
sider the state of the Society, as represented 
by the work for the Church, that these youn 
disciples were engaged in. Bearing in min 
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that Samuel Bownas had barely attained his 
majority, that his companion was also young, 
we must conclude that greater confidence was 
felt in the ability of the young members to 
help forward the cause of truth then than at 
the present, and that in the work of the min- 
istry the old and the young were in closer 
sympathy, the fathers of the Church, like the 
apostles, being ready to give the hand of fel- 
lowship to all who in their lives and conver- 
sation manifested any fitness for the service, 
without regard to years. Let those who read 
lay this matter to heart. It would not be 
surprising if it were found that, for want of 
a fuller recognition of the gifts amongst us, 
many of our meetings are now languishing. 
We have occasion to exclaim, in the language 
of a Christian poet,— 
‘*Lord, revive us, 
All our help must come from Thee.” 

And when our prayer is answered let us re- 
ceive, with thankfulness, such help as he fur- 
nishes, not sitting in judgment upon any who 
bear the image and superscription of the di- 
vine. The Church can no more grow and 
thrive without the help of its young members 
than the forest can continue to lift up its 
branches to the sunlight without the sapling 
growth that promises succession. 

We follow these two young disciples through 
another journey that occupies two months. 
Still on toot they pursue their way, over hill 
and moor, along the water courses, and 
througli towns and cities, encouraging or com- 
forting one another, and doubtless growing in 
usefulness. as they talked by the way, pour- 
ing out of :the fulness of their spirits to each 
other in the unreserved confidence of mutual 
affection, and a deepening consciousness of 
Divine favor. 

_ Of his companion, Samuel Bownas writes : 
“T thought had very fine. service, so 
much superior to mine, that after him I was 
afraid to lessen or hurt what good he had 
dotie, and before him I was afraid to stand in 
his way. Many were convinced by his min- 


istry.” 

They returned home in the time of hay- 
harvest, and Samuel went into the field, work- 
ing through the week and attending meeting 
on First day just where his mind led him. 
“The Lord,” he continues, “let me see His 
kindness to lead me through the state of 
spiritual poverty, which was of great service 
to qualify me to speak to others in like con- 
dition, and that trials of sundry kinds were 
for my improvement and good, tending to my 
establishment in the true root of adivine and 
spiritual ministry.” 


Of his pecuniary condition he relates that 
when he n to work in the hay-fields he 
“had but three half-pence,” and that “in 
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travelling to meeting fourteen or fifteen miles, 
three times back and forth and back, on foot, 
all alone,” he was often tempted to refresh 
himself with them when he came near a house 
of entertainment, but he would find himself 
so strong and cheerful that he would pass on, 
fearing . might want it more another time. 

“ At the end of the summer,” he continues, 
“by my harvest work at hay and corn, I had 

icked up a little money, and towards fall 

ought a horse, and put myself in condition 
for another journey with my friend Isaac, and 
we thought either of us pretty sufficient to 
hold a meeting.” 

Alas, for human confidence, the exhorta- 
tion of the Apostle, “ When ye think ye stand, 
take heed, least ye fall,” is a caution that 
many another, unheeding, has found cause to 
mourn in bitterness of spirit. 

They pursued their way through York, 
Somerset, and Devonshires, but before going 
far Samuel was “ very much shut up, and had 
no satisfaction at all in going further.” 

He writes, “I told Isaac how it was with 
me, and we were both willing to part, and I 
went, to be at York on First day morning, 
with dear John Richardson. I laid my con- 
cern before him, and as a nursing father he 
spoke encouragingly to me.” Meetings were 
appointed in several places for him, which he 
attended in great fear. Benjamin Brown, 
whom{he met at Wetherby, was very helpful, 
telling him that the Lord would enlarge His 
gifts, adding, “‘ When thou findest it so, don’t 
value thyself upon it, but give honor of it 
where it is due; keep humble and God will 
bless thee, and make thee a useful member.” 

A cavilling friend in Pontefract caused him 
“some uneasiness,” but he found afterward 
that the fault-finder was not in unity with the 
brethren, and that afforded relief. 

At Doncaster, on Seventh day, he writes : 
“Tt being market-day, I was conducted to 
Thomas Aldam’s quarters, he being in town. 
Coming soon, he looked at me, 1 thought, 
austerely, first inquiring whence I came, and 
if I had a certificate. To all of which I gave 
proper answers, and showed him my certifi- 
cate.” 

This seemed to satisfy Thomas Aldam, and 
he sent Samuel home with his son, while he 
undertook to appoint meetings for him. As 
Samuel thought over his reception, and re- 
membered that Thomas was a noted minister, 
he felt uneasy as to “ how he would come off,” 
but in the evening he arrived home, and 
“was tender and very kind. Next day they 
repaired to meeting, and Samuel preached 
almost an hour. A little opportunity was 


had in the evening, and “all ended brave and 


well.” 
At Maplebeck he had great comfort travel- 
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ing with John Camm, and here he had such | upon, and so his ministry become formal. 
a good meeting that he “began to think the |“ But,” he continues, “the Lord was pleased 
bitterness and anguish that had rested upon | to show me that old matter opened in new life, 


his spirit might now be over.” Much respect 
was shown him, and he confesses, “ I thought 
more of myself than I had done before, that 


_ LT remember.” 


But it was not long before he became “ poor 
and low again, bewailing much that he “had 
lost his Guide.” The friend at whose house 
he lodged, having a sense of his low condition, 
endeavored to comfort him, and his wife, who 


had a fine gift in the ministry, related some of 


her experiences, but they did not come near 
his condition. 

During this journey a woman of wealth 
was convinced through his ministry,who,when 
he was about to leave, called him aside and 
offered him some pieces of gold, which he 
told her “he dare not touch.” She replied 
that she was both able and willing, and as 
she had no other way that she could show her 
gratitude for the spiritual good she had re- 
ceived through his ministry, she could do no 
less than that, beseeching that he would re- 
ceive it as a true token of her love and re- 
spect. In answer, he said, “It was what I 
had never done, nor could I now do it, but 
all the reward I desired and expected was 
that she might carefully, with a sincere heart, 
endeavor that her obedience keep pace with 
her knowledge, the hearing of which would 
much rejoice my soul. We parted in great 
love and tenderness.” 

_At this period of his ministry he makes this 
acknowledgment: “I found I often hurt my- 
self by speaking too loud, against which I 
endeavored to guard.as much as I could, but 
often when I felt my heart filled with the 
power of divine love I was apt to forget my- 
self and break out. I found it proper, there- 
fore, to stop, and after a short pause offer a 
secret prayer for preservation, and that I 
might supplied with matter and power 
that would do the hearers good.” Thus he 
continues: “I went on and grew sensibly in 
experience and judgment.” 

He alludes, about this time, to a straitened 
feeling in regard to searching the Scriptures, 
fearing that he might be tempted to lean 
upon them. But at last he had freedom to 
examine the text and consider where the 
strength of the argument lay, both before and 
after the words he had used. This enabled 
him to see that he “ was often very defective 
in not laying hold of the most suitable part 
to confirm the subject or matter he was upon,” 
and this did him “ great service.” 

But now another difficulty stood in his way. 
Some former openings would come up, which 
he dared not meddle with, lest he should Jose 
the divine spring, which he always depended 








was always new, and that it was the renewing 


of the spirit that made it new. 


(To be continued.) 





. For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HUMILITY. 
“ Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 


abased ; and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted.” 


This testimony of Jesus we find fully exem- 
plified in the case of King Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, in his kingly power, rose to great emi- 


nence, and became exalted in mind. 


We read in the fourth chapter of the book. 
of Daniel, that at a certain time he walked 
in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon. 

“The king spake and said, Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built for the house 
of the kingdom by the might of my power 
and for the honor of my majesty ?” 

“ While the word was in the king’s mouth, 
there fell a voice from heaven, saying, O 
King Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken, 
The kingdom is departed from thee,” accord- 
ing to the dream he had had, and the inter- 
pretation given by the prophet Daniel. 

In the sequel, it appears that after he had 
suffered all the appointed time, and was truly 
humbled, in the mercy of infinite goodness, 
he was established again in his kingdom, and 
“excellent majesty was added unto him.” 

He could then praise and honor the King 
of heaven, and acknowledge that those who 
walk in pride He is able to abase. ' 

In pondering this subject, the invitation: of 
the Divine Master was brought to mind. 
Where he says, “Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me: who am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls, 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” 

“The thought or query has presented 
that if we would so learn individually, and 
bow our necks to the yoke of Ohrist, accept- 
ing this gracious and loving offer into our 
hearts and lives, would it not free us from 
the bondage of the love of the world? from 
undue ambition and pride? from avarice and 
covetousness, and every other evil, and trans- 
late us into the kingdom of God, which is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Spirit ;” and also prepare 
us, when done with the chequered scenes of 
this life, if faithful, for a mansion of rest in 
the heavenly Father’s kingdom, “ whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his 
dominion is from generation to generation.” 

Third mo. 4th, 1883. Resecca Pricr, 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHRIST. 
In his interesting summary, entitled “Gesta 


Christi,” recently published, G. Loring Brace 
gives a review of the humane progress which 
Christianity has achieved in the world of 
mankind. He claims: 


“There are certain practices, principles, 
and ideals — now the richest inheritance 
of the race—that have been either im- 
planted, or stimulated, or supported, by 
Christianity. They are such as these: 
Regard for the personality of the weakest and 
poorest ; respect for woman; the absolute 
duty of each member of the fortunate classes 
to raise up the unfortunate; humanity to the 
child, the prisoner, the stranger, the needy, 
and even the brute ; unceasing opposition to 
all forms of cruelty, oppression, and slavery ; 
the duty of personal purity and the sacred- 
ness of marriage ; the necessity of temperance ; 
the obligation of a more equitable division of 
the profits of labor and of greater co-operation 
between employers and employed; the right 
of every human being to have the utmost 
opportunity of developing his faculties, and 
of all persons to enjoy political and social 
privileges; the principle that the injury of 
one nation is the injury of all, and the expe- 
diency and duty of unrestricted trade and 
intercourse between all countries ; and, finally 
and principally, a profound opposition to 
war, a determination to limit its evils when 
existing, and to prevent its arising by means 
of International Arbitration.” 

But while praising the beneficent power of 
Christianity, the author draws a line of dis- 
tinction between Christianity and the Church : 

“In the course of history, the sceptics, in 
matter of mercy and justice, have often been 
nearer Christ than professed believers; and 
the Christian Church has favored practices 
and encouraged institutions which have been 
a travesty on the teachings of Christ, and an 
offence to every feeling of humanity. The 
student who searches for the pure and benevo- 
lent impress of the great Teacher, on the 
wild annals of human history, must divest 
himself of much reverence for the so-called 
‘Church of Christ’ on earth. The Church, 
that is seen and known of men, represents 
often anything but His image. At times it 
is filled with bigotry and hate; it implants 

rsecution in man law; it encourages 

ightful religious wars ; it opposes liberty of 
thought, and the investigation of science ; its 
skirts are stained with the blood of the Inqui- 
sition, and wet with the tears of millions of 
victims of the slave trade: it encourages war 
and is often ouly an emblem of power and 
lust and ambition. Still, in every age, were 
simple men and women, not known perhaps 


to history, or even to those of their own time, 
whose souls and lives were filled with the 
principles of this new faith. These gradually 
affected social habits and practices; some- 
times changing them before they influenced 
legislation, sometimes by a favoring public 
accident, being able first to reform laws and 
public officials; thus day by day, by imper- 
ceptible steps, purifying Church, State, and 
people; gradually causing certain great 
abuses and wrongs to melt away before the 
fervency of their spirit and the innocence and 
beneficence of their lives. - These have been 
inspired by Christ. Though, for the most 
part, unknown perhaps to ecclesiastical 
records, or the historians of empires, they 
have illustrated and transmitted the divine 
truths which they received from Him. In 
lives of purity and human brotherhood, in 
honesty, faithfulness, compassion, and true 
humanity, they have sought to follow their 
great Leader. They have formed the true 
and invisible ‘Church of Christ.’ While 
living for Him, they have lived for the human 
race. Their spirit and their sacrifices have 
made it possible that, ages hence, some of the 
great evils of mankind should come to an end, 
that some tears should be forever wiped away, 
and a fair prospect be held forth of a distant 
future of humanity, justice, and righteous- 
ness. The victories they have won, in their 
silent ~~ and bequeathed to us, were 











really the ‘Gesta Christi’—the achievements 
of Christ.” 
__ CORRESPONDENCE. | 


EstEEMED Eprrors: A little item of in- 


terest has come to my knowledge concerning 
President Dias of Mexico, which I think is of 
interest, as the sentiment of a man in a high 
place of influence and power. At one of the 
dinners given him, J. B. Hobbs, President of 
the Board of Trade, of this city, inverted his 
wine-glass, and remarked as he did so, “Our 
honored guest must not feel that I turn down 
my glass from any motives of discourtesy.” 

“Ah, no,” responded the Mexican Presi- 
dent, through his interpreter, “I perfectly 
recognize the value of the total abstinence 

rinciple and example, and myself drink very 
Fittle, elieving that no man of affairs can do 
either himself or his cause justice unless he 
keeps a clear brain.” 

When will our American statesmen and 
representatives learn to recognize this truth, 
spoken with such frankness and courage by 
the representative of a people considered so 


far behind us in enlightenment and moral 
advancement ? 

Ina recent letter from a young friend going 
South, she writes: “At Springfield, Illinois, 
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several State Senators boarded the train, go- 
ing home to spend ‘Sunday.’ They filled the 
car with the odor of whisky and tobacco, and 
made the air almost unbearable. Three of 
them sat in front of Laura and me, and aired 
their views on woman suffrage, temperance, 
etc., with digressions in regard to the pay of 
legislators, the hotels of Springfield, ete. I 
can tell you we did not feel proud of the men 
who make our laws.” 

When the young people of the land feel 
ashamed of our representatives it encourages 
us to hope for a better condition of things 
when the government falls upon their shoul. 


ers. 

There has been a bill for high license be- 
fore our State Legislature this session, in 
order, it is claimed, to reduce the number of 
drinking places, and drive out the “low 
saloons.” This law, if it should obtain, 
would simply close such places as did not 
succeed in making enough profit to pay a 
high license. The result would doubtless be, 
in many cases, to make the keeper double his 
efforts to secure the custom necessary to en- 
able him to continue his business. If he 
failed, his patrons would simply transfer his 
custom to the next place, only a block or so 
away. This law would be of little or no 
benefit in the city, if not an actual injury. 
In the country it might possibly result in the 
closing of a few cross-roads saloons. 

It is a matter of marvel to me to hear in- 
telligent, well-meaning people, even a large 
proportion of the clergy, advocate this meas- 
ure as the part of the loaf that is obtainable, 
and even denounce others for not joining in 
the movement in favor of this law. “Blind 
leaders of the blind.” Many argue that “so 
many peple will drink,” that it is better to 
recognize and make provision for this weak- 
ness. Just the same argument, of course, 
will apply to any other vice. Law might as 
properly recognize the disposition to gamble, 
and provide for it. 

The same argument was used in regard to 
slayery. It was an established fact. it was 
claimed there was no use being impracticable 
and fanatical}about it. The only thing that 
could be done was to regulate and control it. 
With the results we are all familiar. 

As history repeats itself, why can we not 
“learn wisdom from the things which we have 
suffered?” We ought to “set our mark in 
the sun, and aim at it.” Sooner or later it 
will be reached by high aiming. Let us pa- 
tiently and steadily and hopefully maintain 
the highest ground,f{and although few may 
stand there, the time will come, let us believe, 
when the people, having tired of their “empty 
cisterns,” will have their eyes opened, and see 
the fallacy of temporizing with an evil that 


will reproduce itself so long as its head re- 
mains. It seems strange that a people who 
have so bravely overcome so many obstacles 
will, in the face of this Apollyon, acknowl- 
edge that at last they have met a foe that 
cannot be conquered, with whom they hasten 
to make terms, a foe with whom there can 
be no honorable peace. Let us do what we 
can to enlighten and to stimulate that true 
patriotism which is willing to sacrifice itself 
that the nation may live. I desire in this 
connection to call attention to two leaflets 
ublished by the New York Temperance 
oon one entitled “ Total Abstinence,” and 
the other “Prohibition and Personal Lib- 
erty,” prepared by President Bascom, of Wis- 
consin University. They are the strongest 
arguments on these subjects that I have yet 
met with. Cordially, te Bp 
Chicago, Fourth mo. 6th, 1883. 





JOHN WYCLIF. 


John Wyclif was born in Yorkshire about 
1324 A. D., and went up to Oxford—“ which 
was then simply a vast public shool ”—when 
he was eleven years old. There he studied 
and taught for some forty years. He became 
familiar with all the “seven studies” of the 
middle ages, but he was especially famous 
for his knowledge of law and theology. Now, 
in the century before this the cowardly King 
John had promised to pay tribute to the 
Pope of Rome, as a — that he owed his 
kingdom to the Pope. But the English 
ple were very indignant, as they had a right 
to be, and Edward III, in whose reign Wyclif 
lived, never paid any tribute. In 1365 the 
Pope demanded it, but the whole Parliament 
denied his right to receive it, and Wyclif, 
who was probably a member, was foremost in 
opposing the payment. He called himself 
“an obedient son of the Church of Rome,” 
but he went on in later years to attack the 
vices and errors of the followers of the Pope, 
until he became one of the chief “ Reformers 
before the Reformation,” as those noble men 
are called who preceded Luther. In 1375, 
A. D., he became Rector of Lutterworth, and 
two years afterwards he attacked those who 
said the Pope was supreme, declaring that the 
Bible is greater than Rome, and that no Pope 
ought to be obeyed who is not a good man. 
Wyclif was summoned to answer for this ; 
twice he boldly appeared to defend himself ; 
he would certainly have been condemned and 
burnt had it not been for his powerful friends 
at court. He was forbidden to preach what 
his enemies called his “detestable insanity.” 
But he believed that “ the highest service to 
which man may attain on earth is to preach 
the word of God,” and disobeyed. 

To help his countrymen to a knowledge of 
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pure and true Christianity, he determined to 
translate the whole Bible into their own 
“modir tongue.” On this noble work he 
spent several years of swift and constant 
labor. He himself translated nearly all of 
the New Testament, while one or two of his 
friends translated most of the Old Testament. 
In Wyclif’s time Greek and Hebrew were 
both unknown languages in England, so he 
was obliged to ieakehio version from Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate. His version was thus the trans- 
lation of a translation ; but he was very faith- 
ful to the Latin text, and, as we have seen, 
Jerome himself had probably older manu- 
scripts to go by than Greek scholars before 
our own day could obtain. So Wyclif was 
very successful in his version, considering his 
entire ignorance of the original Greek. His 
own English was so good that it held its own 
through the later changes of the language to 
& surprising extent, as only the work of a 
master-hand could. The next famous trans- 
lator, Tyndale, often followed Wyclif closely, 
and many of the best passages of our common 
version are in Wyclif’s very words, simply 
altered to suit the changed fashion of speech. 
Look at these verses, for instance: “ Blessid 
be thei that hungren and thirsten rightwiss- 
nesse, for thei shuln ben fulfillid. Blessid be 
pesible men for thei shuln be clepid the sonys 
of God.” (Matthew v:6, 9.) “ Another par- 
able Jhesus putte forth to hem, seyinge: 
‘The Kyngdam of heuenes is maad liche to a 
man that sew seed in his feeld. The 
Kyngdam of heuenes is lic to sowre dowgh, 
the whiche taken, a woman hidde in three 
mesuris of meele til it were al sowrdowrid. 
A prophite is not with outen wirshipe, no but 
in his own cuntree and in his owne hous.” 
(Matthew xiii: 24, 33, 57.) You will observe 
the old English word for leaven; another 
such is leorning-Knyghtes, for disciples—learn- 
ing-servants. “Strait gate,” “narrow way,” 
and “beam and mote,” are phrases that have 
come down from Wyclif, five hundred years 
ago. He may have finished the New Testa- 
ment translation as early as 1381. It was 
spread among the people by many written 
copies; but the persecution, after his death, 
of his followers, called Lollards, was so bitter 
that only a hundred and seventy copies, of 
the whole or parts, are left. It was very dear 
“to the poor men of his nation, which know 
little Latin or none, and be poor of wit and 
worldly chattel, and, nevertheless, rich of 

will to please God,” as he said. The 

vernacular translation of the Bible in 
Europe, it set the example to other great re- 
formers later; so Wyclif was indeed the 
bright “ morning-star of the Protestant Refor- 
mation.” The first great prose writer of Eng- 
lish, Wyclif is one of the noblest figures in 


English history, for his earnestness, genius, 
and devotion to truth and right. He was 
struck with palsy December 29, 1384, as he 
was officiating at the mass (all England was 
still Catholic), and died two days later. The 
Council of Constance, in 1415, condemned 
the books and bones of Wycliff to be burnt. 
In 1428, therefore, forty-four years after his 
death, his remains were taken from the grave 
and burned. The ashes were thrown into 
the “Swift,” a neighboring brook. But Wyelif 
was victorious, as Wordsworth, the great poet, 
has written in one of his sonnets : 


“Thus speaks that voiee which walks upon the 


wind 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind— 
As thou these ashes; little brook ! wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, — 
Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies. 
Now the bold Teacher’s Doctrine sanctified 
By truth, shall spread, throughout the world 
dispersed.’”” 


THE SECRET OF TRUE LIVING. 


The secret of true living is to get the most 
out of the present hour. That man has the 
future already in his hand whe knows how to 
value the present; aehievement, reward, 
recognition by the world, are only a matter 
of time with him. He kas caught the tides 
of power, and although they move invisibly 
they will bear him to suecess as eertainly as 
the force of gravitation swings the planets 
along their appointed spheres. There is no 
chance about it, no luek or fortune ; it is sim- 
ply the law of human life. And happiness 
depends upon the recognition of this fact not 
less than success. Thousands of people are 
always expecting to enjoy themselves at some 
future day ; they look upon joyful times in 
their lives as oases in a desert, little islands of 
calm and beauty in a monotonous oeean of 
storm and struggle. If we look for joy in 
this fashion it will come te us in no other 
way ; it will be distant, alluring, and always 
fading into mirage as we approaeh it. The 
trials which we expect by and by to be free 
from are not ihdlty removed, the burdens 
we thought to lay down are not taken from 
us, the sense of insecurity and danger we 
hoped to lose in enlarged prosperity and a 
stronger grasp of the rewards of work still 
keep companionship with us. When the 
moment of suecess, to which we had looked 
forward, comes, we taste a eertain joy, but it 
is incomplete, girt round with possibilities of 
disaster, limited by responsibilities and duties 
which refuse to liberate us. 

There is a deeper philosophy of joy than 
such a seeking for it ever discerns, Joy is 


not an isolated thing, it flows through the 
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common hours of a wise life; it is not an 
oasis blossoming on the edge of a desert, it is 
a perennial stream carrying fertility and 
beauty into the barren places. They only 
are truly happy who find happiness in the 
present hour and demand of to-day what 
those who are less wise demand only of the 
distant future. Forget that there is an 
future, lay hold of to-day as if it were all 
you ever expected to s, either for work 
or joy, and it will suddenly become rich in 
— hands. Accept your trials, bear your 
urdéns, as things which are to be your daily 
companivns, a then transform them from 
enemies into friends. Study how to draw 
strength out of them, to be strong in them, 
to look over them, to work under them; then 
make the most of every source of happiness 
as if you neyer expected a freer day. Do 
not delay your walk until you feel less heavy 
hearted ; go now, open your mind, and you 
will find your burden less hard to bear; think 
more of the needs of others because you are 
so anxious about your own; read the book 
now that you are tempted to put away for a 
less wearisome time; look at the pictures now 
that you would like to study with a more 
composed mind; hold on to the habits of 
self-culture that you are tempted to give u 
until a more favorable season. Ina word, 
make this present hour, with all its limita- 
tions and difficulties, yield the joy you were 
deferring to the future, and you will make 
every coming hourricher in the possibilities and 
the certainty of happiness.— Christian Union. 


Perna FY se care 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


win bie Broke down nervously from 
overwork, not that she had so much work 
but that she put so much of herself into it. 
She thinks now she has learned the lesson of 
moderation, she will do better next time. Oh 
these nervous systems of the present day. It 
is of no use to say the old slow ways were 
better, we can not return to them if we would. 
We must adapt ourselves tothe new conditions, 
and learn self control and quietness of spirit. 

. . « . + I am disgusted with the 
“Aesthetic Cult” which requires so many 
accessories. Let us rise above it and be the 
apostles of the beauty of plain living. Friends 
testimony ought to come to the front now. 

We have eight free Kindergartens, and free 
Kitchen-gardens are being established, so the 
whisky power is being undermined in various 
ways. 









































I am reading the life and letters of Eliz. | be 


Prentiss, author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 


It is very interesting, but I can see a differ- 





ence in the tone of Christian women in 
twenty-five years. Then it was chiefly a 
desire and effort after holy and devout lives 
for themselves, now the good women have 
almost lost sight of themselves in their deep 
and unutterable longings for the redemption 
from present evils of their brothers and 
sisters and the young growing generation of 
children. 





We are glad to know that your abidin 


continues to be in the hollow of that Han 
which shields from everything of a greatly 
annoying character. He has enabled you to 
grow old lovingly and helpfully together and 
by obedience to his Divine guidance you 
have realized that He “will keep him’in 
perfect peace” who trusteth in Him. This 
trust is the Alchemy of life, transmuting 
everything into gold, yes, gold tried in the 
fire, so pure, that the face of our Father may 
be seen guiding, directing, elevating the cir- 
cumstances of our life. fs 

cannot disregard the suffering that flesh, in 
some form, “is heir to,” nor the anguish that 
racks our hearts, yet, “the cup that my 
Father has given me shall I not drink it? 
becomes so much the ruling feeling of our 
chastened spirit, that we can say for all, dear 
Heavenly Father I thank thee.” 
the natural man, for he never could attain to 
it, but the spiritual part which rises into 
dominion, enabling us to say, “even s0, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
Then can the redeemed heart leave the untrod 
future, and the present anxieties and take up 
the journey of life, culling all the sweets by 
the wayside. — 


hough at times we 


This is not 


I was pleased to receive a token that our 


long friendship is unimpaired, for we love to 
have these assurances from those we have 
loved in early life. How time passes !—we 
can scarcely realize how many years have 
slipped by and brought us to the shady side 
of Affe B 

ing pace with the day, and we are ready to 
leave when the summons comes, all will be 
well, It does not trouble me how I shall 
fare when done with time, but I am anxious 
that my daily life may be kept unspotted 
from this world’ 

that it may correspond with my profession, 


ut no matter, if our work is keep- 


8 snares and temptations, and 


Good examples are greatly needed among 
us, but the love of ease and pleasure will root 
out vital religion from our midst unless there 
is more living exercise of spirit. We do not 
like labor of mind, though we like its reward. 
We cannot, in spiritual things, live upon the 
labor of others, we must gather our own 
manna every day. We must be willing to 
pruned if we would have our vitality 
renewed ; and vessels that are to hold pure 
water must be often emptied. 
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Lazor or Youne CHILpREN.—We hail 
with approval the energy manifested by the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Protection of 
Children from Cruelty, in regard to the em- 


. ployment of children in mills and factories. 


They have sent to the proprietors of establish- 
ments of the kind in Pennsylvania, likely to 
employ the labor of children of tender years, 
the following circular: 


“From facts which have come to our 
knowledge, we believe there are at present a 
large number of children engaged at work in 
many of the establishments, and contrary 
with law. We respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the laws bearing on this subject, copies 
of which are herewith enclosed. We believe 
these to be wise, humane and just. 

“Tn thus notifying you of our purpose to 
have these laws properly observed, we hope 
to receive your early and hearty sympathy 
and co-operation.” 


Such intervention is certainly in the line 
of Christian benevolence. There is something 
revolting to humanity in the spectacle of 
little children, bound to the cruel wheel of 
labor for the advantage of those who should 
be their protectors, and we believe that it is 
often a consequence of habits of inebriety on 
the part of parents. Our State laws are said 
to be quite adequate for the restraint of the 
cruelty of parents, as well as the cupidity of 
manufacturers, if they are faithfully enforced. 
These guardians of helpless children propose 
to see to it that the laws are put in execution 
if possible. 

The repulsion which the human mind and 
heart feel for gross wrong of any kind is 
diminished by custom, and those who have 
stood somewhat apart from the field of com- 
petition, are better qualified to see the true 
relations of things, than are those whose sen- 
sibility to wrong is blunted by familiarity 
and self-interest. 

This humane society has pushed its inves- 
tigations in many directions, and its revela- 
tions have been surprising. Hapless infancy, 
dying of neglect and starvation in almshouses, 
whose officials luxuriate on the bounty which 
a generous people provide for their poor ;— 
little boys and girls of tender age sent out by 


idle and drunken parents to beg, or placed a 
hard labor till their bodies are bent and 
dwarfed, and deprived of that education for a 
mature life of usefulness which the State pro- 
vides ;—such are some of the wrongs revealed, 
and the general public joins in sympathy and 
in substantial aid where the need is most 
urgent. 

But we firmly believe that the evils here 
brought to light are not on the increase 
among us, but steadily diminishing, and that 
we are only growing more vigilant as time 
goes on, and perhaps are gaining in sensibility 
to suffering and wrong. 





The following is an extract from the 
minutes of the Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College in relation to the decease of our 
friend, Samuel Willets: 


Since our last meeting we have received 
information of the death of our late Presi- 
dent, Samuel Willets, who died at his resi- 
dence in New York city, on Third day even- 
ing, Second mo. 6th, 1883, in the 88th year 
of his age. 

We regard it both a duty and a fitting 
tribute to his memory, to place on record our 
high appreciation of his services, and of his 
love for Swarthmore, and of our sense of the 
loss it has sustained in hisdeath. Associated 
with him, as some of us have been, from the 
time when Swarthmore was but an idea 
awaiting realization, we have found him un- 
wavering in his devotion to its interests, and 
through its varied experiences of more than 
twenty years, an active participant in its 
direction, aiding by his counsel and means 
with unabated interest to the close of his 
life. 

Possessed of ample means, he has had the 
power to contribute freely to its material 
needs. This he has done from time to time 
as occasion required, often accompanied with 
conditions of joint contributions from others, 
which has made possible improvements which, 
but for his remarkable ability in this particu- 
lar, could scarcely have been accomplished. 

He laid the corner stone of the College in 
1866, and the restored building, which stands 
to-day, is in a large degree a monument of 
his liberality and of his interest in the cause 
of education. It was one of the unfulfilled 
wishes of his last days to see the restored 
college building. This hope he cherished to 
a late day, but advanced years and infirmities 
denied him that satisfaction. 

Samuel Willets’ character was no ordinary 


one; always sagacious, firm in purpose, pos- 
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sessing the courage of his convictions in an 
eminent degree, he never failed to impress 
himself upon those with whom he came in 
contact. 

Besides his large contributions to the gen- 
eral fund of the college, specific objects, from 
time to time, were secured either entire or in 
large part by his means. The spacious barn, 
mainly his gift, attests his love for agricul- 
ture. The “West” house, renovated and 
ornamented, besides the improved lawn and 
walks, show his appreciation of the beautiful. 
The scientific building, with its equipments, 
given by himself and another Friend: to the 
college, evidences his high appreciation of 
the value of scientific instruction. After 
contributing so largely, as he had constantly 
done, to the material establishment of the 
college, we recognize he showed by his last 
gift of one hundred thousand dollars the fit- 
ting purpose that the advantages of the col- 
lege should extend to the needy, regardless 
of their means. We may well trust that this 
final act, so thoroughly in keeping with his 
other charities, will prove a blessing to com- 
ing generations. 

e are saddened as we realize that we 
will meet him no more in our councils; his 
memory, however, will be gratefully cher- 
ished, and we know full well that the annals 
of Swarthniore will long bear the name of 
Samuel Willets. 





MARRIED. 


REYNOLDS — REYNOLDS.—On Second 
mo. 27th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Old Chatham, Col. co., N. Y., 
according to Friend’s ceremony, Stephen Rey- 
nolds. of Green Brook, N. Y., to Libbie &.., 
daughter of Harvey and Hannah M. Reynolds. 





DIED. 


BUCKMAN.—On the afternoon of Third 
mo. 20th, 1883, in Doylestown, Pa., Mary L., 
wife of Louis Buckman, and only daughter of 
Wm. M. and Annie W. Large, in her 41st 
year. 


CLOTHIER.—On Fourth mo. 5th, 1883, in 
Mount Holly, N.J., Marianna, daughter of 
the late William and Eliza Clothier; a member 
of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 


McDOWELL.—On Seventh-day, Fourth 
mo. 7th, 1883, at her residence in New York 
city, Sarah, widow of Alexander McDowell, 
in the 85th year of her age; an Elder of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 


REES.—On Fourth month 6th, 1883, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Edwin K. Hoge- 
land, Somerton, Philadelphia, Martha, widow 
of George Rees, aged 67. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Third month 22d, 


1883, in Solesbury, Pa., Isaac Scarborough, 
aged 79. 










Horsham township, Montgomery co., 
Margaret Trump, in the 95th year of her age; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 








STEER.—On Fourth month 7th, 1883, at 
Waterford, Loudoun ¢co., Va., Samuel L. Steer, 


aged 72 years; a member of Fairfax Monthly 


eeting. 


TRUMP.—On First month 12th, ae in 
a., 


TYSON.—On the evening of Third month 


26th, 1883, at Alnwick, near Laurel, Prince 
George co., Md., Dr. Samuel E. Tyson, in the 
74th year of his age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO OLNEY. 
It was something more than a desire to de- 


viate from the beaten track of tourists, which 
turned my steps toward this obscure English 
hamlet. 
almost a veneration for the man, prompted a 
desire to visit the home and haunts of Cowper. 


An admiration for his poetry, and 


The place is situated on the river Ouse, 


in Buckinghamshire, about fifty miles north 
of London, and ten miles west of Bed- 


ford, with which it is connected by a 
branch railway. The village of Olney can- 
not be called beautiful, but the surrounding 
country possesses many of the charms of 
English rural scenery. The “ Bull Tavern” 
furnishes very plain, though comfortable ac- 
commodations, and in full view from its front 
windows is the Unwin House, in whieh the 
poet Cowper resided for a period of nineteen 
years. It was in this house, and the adjoining 
garden that he wrote poetry, tamed hares, 
cultivated flowers, and enlivened a small 
circle of friends by his genial conversation. 
Morley and Mary Unwin were the benefactors 
who provided the sensitive recluse with a re- 
fined and quiet home, in which he could de- 
vote himself to his favorite —_— The 

lace is now occupied by a milliner, and the 
little parlor in which stood the “sofa,” is used 
as a show-room for bonnets, ribbons, and 
gaudy trimmings. The obliging proprietress 
allowed me to go through the different apart- 
ments, and make a thorough inspection of the 
premises. But in vain does one look for any- 
thing that would be likely to inspire poetry: 
that must have been inthe man. In the rear 
of the house is a garden, which may once 
have been beautiful; but the neglect of a cen- 
tury has reduced it to a condition little more 
attractive than the street. On one side of 
this garden was a summer house in which the 
poet was wont to write when the weather was 
warm, and to meet his friend and pastor, 
John Newton, for 4 quiet chat. The vicar- 
age, in which Newton lived, was situated he- 
yond the garden, and the arrangements were 
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such that the two friends could meet in this 
“nook ’’ without either having to go on the 
street. In one of his letters Cowper says: 
“T write in a nook that I call my boudoir; it 
is a summer house not bigger than a sedan 
chair. . . . It formerly served an apothecary 
for a smoking room: at present, however, it 
is dedicated to sublimer uses; here I write all 
that I write in summer time, whether to my 
friends or to the public. It is secure from 
all noise, and a refuge from all intrusion.” 
The walls are now written over with names 
and initials of persons from different parts of 
the world. One man writes that he came 
four thousand miles to see this place. Amon 
the most distinguished names in this confu 
register is that of Hugh Miller. 


On the outskirts of the village is the parish 
church. It is an imposing structure, being 
large, well-proportioned, and having a tal 
spire. 


ae from which the sound of cheerful 
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Just undulates upon the listening ear.” 


Cowper’s pew was in the gallery, behind a 
large Mar, which screened hin from the 
view of the congregation, but enabled him to 
see the minister. 

Not far from the church the Ouse is 
spanned by a substantial stone bridge, the 
length of which is so disproportionate to the 
breadth of the stream, that to account for it 
one must look at the low banks, and the ex- 
tent of meadow land liable to be submerged 
in time of high water. This is the bridge 


‘*That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood.”’ 


This is only one of many instances in 
which local descriptions are so graphic that 
the “Task” would serve for a guide-book at 
the places indicated. 


After his long residence at Olney, Cowper, 
with Mary Unwin, removed to Weston, about 
two miles distant from their former abode. 
The house here is known as “ Weston Under- 
wood Lodge.” It is much more attractive than 
the one at Olney, and the surroundings are 
much prettier. After having become fairly 
domiciled in his new home Cowper writes: 
“I find myself here exactly to my mind. 
Weston is one of the prettiest iene in 
England, and the walks about it at all seasons 
of the year, delightful.” It was here that he 
finished translating the Iliad, and wrote the 
lines, “On the ceipt of my Mother’s 
Picture.” 

In going from Olney to Weston the pedes- 
trian may shun the highway, and take a foot- 
path, which has many a time been traversed 
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by Cowper, and which, to all readers of the 
“Task ” must seem like classic ground. The 
“ Wilderness,” the “Avenue,” the “Alcove,” 
and the “ Rustic Bridge,” need no description 
other than that which their appreciative ob- 
server gave of them in simple verse, which 
forms a cherished portion of our literature. 
The trees are more than a century older than 
when the poet described them, but still they 
are there. The “Oak in Yardley Chase,” 
now called “Cowper’s Oak, was thought by 
Southey to be as old as the Norman conquest. 
It has been much injured by relic hunters, 
but the Marquis of Northampton is endeavor- 
ing both by threat and entreaty to preserve 
it from farther depredation. 


It was in the year 1795 that the poet left 
Weston for Norfolk, and he seemed affected 
with gloomy forebodings that he should never 
see his beloved Weston again. Just before 
his departure he wrote on the window shutter 
of his bedroom some lines expressive of this 
feeling. The bedroom is shown to visitors, 
and their attention is called to these lines, 
which are still legible, though written in pen- 
cil. After his removal to Norfolk he lived 
about five years, and the period was one of 
darkness and gloom, owing to his morbid 
mental and physical condition. His child- 
hood was a his early manhood hopeless, 
and his last years passed under a cloud. 
When, therefore, we speak of Cowper, the 
poet, the sprightly letter-writer, and the 
genial conversationalist, we must refer to that 
period of his life which was passed at Olney 
and Weston. It is here that the streams and 
the groves, the hillsides and the meadows, 
the lawns and the gardens, the farm house 
and church spire—all, are associated with 
memories of William Cowper. 

Fourth month 6th, 1883. 





HELPING OR HURTING BY A WORD. 


One’s chief work in the world is liable to 
be done in an incidental or casual way, rather 
than deliberately, in the line of his principal 
endeavor. We commonly help, or we hurt, 
others more by our instinctive expressions of 
feeling, in hearty or in heartless personal 
words to ipdiviiealy, than by our resolute 
and thoughtful efforts to assist the good or to 
oppose the evil in a larger sphere and on an 
extended scale. And a reason for this greater 
power of our lesser labor is to be found in our 
failure to appreciate the possibilities of a 
casually spoken word, and our proneness to 
overestimate the worth of our well-considered 
activities and exertions. The truth is that 
no human being ever rises above—or ever 
falls below (whichever you may call it)—the 
possibility of being influenced by a personal 
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word of sympathy or of rebuke and of being 
measurably uplifted or depressed by such 
evidences of the approval or the disapproval 
of his fellow-men. He may have official sta- 
tion, social position, fame, popularity, wealth, 
friends, in such fullness of degree as to seem 
to put him beyond the possibility of being 
helped or hurt by a word; but, so long as he 
has a-heart, that heart can be touched by a 
single expression of loving or grateful interest 
in himself personally, or stung by an unmis- 
takable assurance of the hostility or dislike 
of any one person whom he knows. There is 
a certain vagueness, to one’s self, in his gen- 
eral reputation, and in the implied commen- 
dation which his success, as a whole, in his 
sphere can give him; but there is a reality 
which no man can question in the face-to-face 
word of a brother man. And, when the lat- 
ter has come home to him, the former is in a 
sense forgotten out of mind. The word that 
is is, for the time being, more potent than all 
the words that might be-—Sunday-School Times. 





THE SERIOUS ASPECT OF FREEDOM. 


It is sometimes said that, as a nation, we 
are too grave, sober and quiet ; that our peo- 
ple lack the merry, mirthful, nonchalant ways 
and manners of those of older countries; and 
it is supposed to follow, as a matter of course, 
that we lead, npon the whole, less happy lives. 
It is a fact that careful observation is con- 
tinually affirming that the more despotic the 
government, the more light, trifling, and vola- 
tile is the disposition of the people. It is true 
that there will be more suffering, there will 
be stern laws to obey, unwelcome tasks to 
perform, tastes and preferences must be given 
up, and the people must do as they are bidden 
rather than as they choose ; yet they are viva- 
cious and mirthful, often humorous and frolic- 
some. The -truth is, they are, to a great 
extent, in the condition of children. They 
have no cares at all about State affairs, no 
responsibility in them, and consequently but 
little interest about them. They submit, as 
a matter of course, to be governed, and have 
no thought as to how it shall be done or by 
whom ; their only part being to obey without 
demur or discussion. 

As they have nothing to do with civil gov- 
ernment, so they have but little to do with 
self-government. They are so hedged about 
with restrictions of authority and of custom 
that their employments, conditions, modes of 
life and even habits of thought are marked 
out for them, and to make a choice or a 
decision for themselves is a rare event. All 
this, which would seem to be so galling to us, 
with our notions of individual freedom, tends 
by its absence of responsibility to give a light 















and easy view of life to those who are ‘accus- 
tomed to it, which is quite sufficient to 
account for the lightness and volatility of 
their disposition and manners. 


The truth is, there is nothing so exacting 


in its demands nor so serious in its obligations. 
as perfect freedom. It has a joy of its own, 
but not of the giddy and careless kind. There 
are continual choices to be made, decisions to 
form, undertakings to accept or refuse, actions: 
to perform or leave undone, each of which is 
fraught with consequences more or less im- 
portant and far-reaching. Wherever authori- 
ty is absent, responsibility is present, and im 
t 


e same proportion. It is not strange that. 


the constant pressure of this influence should 
give to the manners a certain quiet gravity 
which contrasts with the volatil 

other nations. The necessity of wisdom, judg- 
ment, energy and discretion, which self-govern- 
ment implies, has a sobering effect on every 


ity of some 


one who is capable of it, and the thoughtful 
habit of mind which it induces must leave its 
trace on the countenance. And when to the 
responsibilities of self-government is added a 
share of responsibility in the government of 
the nation, the effect will be still more marked. 
Thus, in the very freedom of our institu- 
tions and the consequent responsibility laid 
upon our people, we see abundant reason for 
a graver and more dignified bearing than wilh 
be shown by a people who have less liberty 
and fewer obligations, When, however, this 
is brought up as an evidence that our lives 
are lessjhappy than theirs, we must deny the 
conclusion. Thereis nothing easier than to 
confound volatility with happiness, yet there- 
is nothing more fallacious. As in nature, the 
most volatile substances most quickly lose 
their individuality, so in humanity the most 
volatile people usually have the least indi- 
viduality of character. Yet all our best ideas: 
of happiness are bound up in this very indi- 
viduality. The slave, who does not own him-. 
self and. has not even the charge of providing 
for his physical existence is, of all people, the 
most trifling and volatile. Yet who would 
think of ranking him among the happiest of 
mortals? or who, having once tasted the 
sweets of freedom, would accept his lot? So 
as we ascend the scale of individuality, of in- 
telligence, of liberty, of responsibility, though 
laughter be less loud and gambols less fre- 
quent, real happiness increases with every 
step. Were this not the case the passage from 
childhood to manhood would be one of sorrow 
and regret. With every advancement in 
liberty, with every new power of choice, the 
youth grows somewhat more serious, some- 
what more impressed with the dignity of life, 
somewhat more burdened with claims and 
obligations,-yet at every succeeding advance 
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he grows more conscious of the richness and 
fulness of life’s happiness. Just as fast as 
self-government becomes established other 
wager become unnecessary, and the 

ighest and best happiness of which we are 
capable must come, not through the merry, 
careless, easy life which depends on others 
and feels no responsibility, but through the 
serious and dignified acceptance of the duties 
and obligations which only the most perfect 
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freedom imposes.—Public Ledger. 


RED RIDING HOOD. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
On the wide lawn, the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap ; 
The wind that through the pine trees sung 
‘The naked elm boughs tossed and swung ; 
While, through the window frosty-starred, 
Apnina, the sunset purple barred, 
e saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 
‘The squirrel poising on the drift, 
Erect, alert, his thick gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse ; 
** Oh, see,”’ she cried, ‘‘ the poor blue-jays ! 
‘What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs, 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?” 


Half lost within her boots, her head 
‘Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her oe skirts close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn ; 
Now struggling th h the misty vail 
Blown round her by e shrieking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 

Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her'timid guests bespoke : 

oy ae, squirrel, from your hollow oak— 
Come, black old crow ; come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away ! 

Don’t be afraid ; we all are good; 

And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood !’ 


‘© Thou, whose care is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrows fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 
‘The childhood charm of tenderness ; 
But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow ! 
Unmoved by sentiments of grief 

That wail along some printed leaf, 

But prompt with kindly word and deed 
‘To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 
‘The promise of Red Riding Hood ! 





—St. Nicholas. 


THE FREEDMAN. 
BY H. H. 


{In Brazil, the slave who finds a diamond of 17 karats 


weight has his freedom given him.] 


The cowering slave that in Brazilian mines 
Toils day and night, in hot and weary Jands, 
Searching for diamonds in the sifted sands, 
Lives on a hope, that with its promise-signs 
Lighting each moment, like a beacon shines, 
Of selfish greed the law was wrought; but 
stands . 

No less a boon to slaves. When in his hands 
Fate casts a gem of certain weight, his lines 
Of bondage break. Set free for life, he goes ; 
No man his master more. 

Such law as this 
Rules thought’s great universe, where we, in 


throes 
Of suffering bondage, grope, and toil, and 
miss 
For poy years the one great truth, whose 
ows 
aoe seen, give us eternal freedom’s bliss. 


—Independent. 





THE DISCERNING TEACHER. 


A teacher having charge of a school in a 
country town found among her scholars a boy 
about fourteen years old, who cared very 
little about study, and showed no interest ap- 
parently in anything connected with the 
school. Day after day he failed in his les- 
son, and detentions after school hours and 
notes to his widowed mother had no effect. 
One day the teacher had sent him to his seat 
after a vain effort to get from him a correct 
answer to questions in grammar; and feeling 
somewhat nettled she watched his conduct. 
Having taken his seat, he pushed the book 
impatiently aside, and espying a fly, caught 
it with a dexterous sweep of the hand, and 
then betook himself to a close inspection of 
the insect. For fifteen minutes or more the 
boy was thus occupied, heedless of surround- 
ings, and the expression of his face told the 
teacher that it was more than idle curiosity 
that possessed his mind. A thought struck 
her, which she put into practice at the first 
opportunity that day. “ Boys,” said she, 
“what can you tell me about flies?” And 
calling several of the brightest by name, she 
asked them if they could tell her something 
of a fly’s constitution and habits. They had 
very little to say about the insect. They 
often caught one, but only for sport, and did 
not think it worth while to study so-common 
an insect. Finally she asked the dunce, who 
had serenely, but with kindling eyes, listened 
to what his schoolmates hesitatinyly said. He 
burst out with a description of the head, eyes, 
wings, and feet of the little creature, so full 
and enthusiastic that the teacher was aston- 
ished and the whole school struck with won- 
der. He told how it walked and how it ate, 
and many things which were entirely new to 
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his teacher. So that when he had finished, 
she said: * Thank you! You have given us 
a real lecture in natural history, and you have 
learned it all yourself.’, 

After the school closed that afternoon she 
had a long talk with the boy, and found that 
he was fond of going into the woods and 
meadows and collecting insects and watching 
birds, but that his mother thought he was 
wasting his time. The teacher, however, 
wisely encouraged him in this pursuit, and 
asked him to bring beetles and butterflies and 
caterpillars to school and tell what he knew 
about them. The boy was delighted by this 
unexpected turn of affairs, and in a few days 
the listless dunce was the marked boy of that 
school. Books on natural history were pro- 
cured for him, and a world of wonders opened 
to his appreciative eyes. He read and studied 
and examined. He soon understood the ne- 
cessity of knowing something of mathematics, 
geography, and grammar, for the successfnl 
carrying on of his favorite study; and he 
made rapid progress in his classes. In short, 
twenty years later he was eminent as a 
naturalist, and owed his success, as he never 
hesitated to acknowledge, to that discerning 
teacher.— Phrenological Journal. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN EUROPE. 


At the commencement exercises in 1882, at 
the University of Liége, Monsieur Trasenter, 
the Rector, presented a few facts concerning 
the higher education of women abroad, which 
may be of interest to our readers. 

In Belgium the question of admitting wo- 
men to the universities was first brought up 
in 1875 by a despatch from M. Delcour, 
Minister of the Interior, to the different uni- 
versities of that country, in which he de- 
manded the opinion of the various faculties 
as to the admission of women. Liége and 
Ghent saw no special reasons for excluding 
them, but the latter was inclined to await the 
result of the trial in other countries. In 
1881 the University at Brussels admitted 
women to its courses, and three women fol- 
lowed the course in natural sciences ; in 1882 
there were five in the same branches. One 
obtained the degree of Ph.D.; the others, 
with one exception, are soon to receive the 
same. At the University of Liége a lady fol- 
lowed the course of pharmacy, and her suc- 
cess led others to ask for admission in 1883. 

In France several women attend the lec- 
tures at the ‘College of France, at Paris, and 
six Englishwomen are in attendance at the 
School of Medicine. Their intelligence and 
application are said to be quite noticeable, 
and they have not only met all examinations, 
but are admitted to practice in their chosen 
profession. [M. Trasenter does not refer to 
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the opening of many secondary schools for 
girls throughout France, nor to the present 
attitude of the French Government towards 
the higher education of women.] 

In Switzerland, at the University of Zurich, 
several Russian ladies have followed the 
medical course. Eight years ago there were 
over a hundred lady students; now there are 
only twelve or fifteen, because of the inter- 
ference of the Russian Government, and be- 
cause knowledge of three languages was. 
required. There are now three lady physi- 
cians practising in Zurich. The University 
of Berne had: thirty students of that sex in 
1881; of these twenty-seven in medicine and 
three in philosophy. The majority of them 
came from Russia. At Geneva fifty-three- 
women were reported in 1881. 

In Italy the higher education of women 
dates from years back.. The University of 
Padua is proud of the names of Cornaro Pis- 
copia and Novella d’Andréa, the latter’s 
beauty being so marvelous that she had to 
have a curtain in front of her when she spoke, 
so lost in admiration were her hearers. The 
University of Bologna had Clotilde Tambroni 
as professor of Greek literature up to 1817, 
This same university, in 1878, awarded the 
diploma of doctor of medicine and surgery 
to a lady; in 1881, after four years’ study, 
that of doctor of laws to another. The lady 
in gency received the highest number of 
marks as decided by the examining board. 
In Turin three young girls have entered the- 
Lycée Cavour as students of rhetoric and 
philosophy. 

ner! holds out no hopes to women 
desiring a higher course of instruction. Med- 
ical courses are not opened to them, and in 
Bavaria, since 1880, they are actually for- 
bidden to take a course of medical study. 
At the University of Gottingen and at some 
other institutions degrees are conferred upon 
women, but without admitting them to uni- 
versity privileges. 

In Russia, at St. Petersburg, a medica} 
faculty for women was created in 1872, and 
the first year’s course was attended by one- 
hundred and six women; the second year by 
ninety-nine; after five years sixty-nine women 
received diplomas Political reasons caused 
the cessation of the course, although it was 
successful in every way. Students were al- 
lowed to finish their studies, but no more- 
were to be admitted. 

Sweden has taken an exactly opposite posi- 
tion. A royal decree of 1870 (June 3d) 
opened a medical career to women, and the 
Carolinian Institute in Stockholm has a spe- 
cial course in anatomy. At Upsala various 
courses are followed by women. 

Coming to Great Britain, M. Trasenter 
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refers to the University of London as giving ! 


in literature, art and science, since 
August 27th, 1867; in fact, women are ad- 
mitted to all the courses except medicine. 
At the University of Cambridge, unless the 
professors object, they are to be admitted to 
all courses.. [M. le Recteur does not refer to 
Girton College, as well he might.) At the 
University of Edinburgh, since 1869, no lady 
students are admitted to the medical faculty. 
The result of this enactment caused the esta 
lishment—by many women well known in 


‘social circles—of a medical school open to 


women. This school opened in 1874, had 
twenty-three students that year. The Royal 
University of Ireland admits women to schol- 
arships and prizes, to all degrees and honors. 
In 1881-82 a woman obtained the gold medal 


for anatomic studies at the University of 


London.— Woman’s Journal. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
Winter Aconite.—This hardy little plant is 


found in bloom among the very earliest of 


the spring flowers, While the snow and sleet 
of the last days of Third mo. were yet upon the 
ground its golden sepals shone out, giving no 
indication of injury. Such a specimen was 
handed me, and not having seen the flower 
before, I was curious to know something of a 
plant that could stand so much cold. Gray 
and Eaton were consulted, but nothing that 
in any.particular described it was found in 
either, and it is to give to others who may 
have the same difficulty, the benefit of my 
research that this description is offered. 

The plant forms the genus Hranthis; there 
are but two species, the Hiemalis and the 
Siberi The one under consideration is 
the Hiemalis. It is a native of Southern and 
Central Europe, is found in moist, shady 
places, and is called winter aconite, because 
its foliage penn the none and it 
appears so early in the spring. It belongs to 

e order Siiseocnincen. - 

Our little plant sends up a flower stalk 
about four inches long, terminated by a 
single flower, with a calyx an inch or more 
in diameter, formed of six or eight bright 


yellow sepals, surrounded by an involucre of 


green divided leaves. 

The petals are very small and scale-like, 
of the same golden yellow, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, the anthers are many and large, 
the whole infloresence resembling the crow- 
foot. 

Afier the flower has perfected, its two leaves 
make their appearance, rising from the flower 
stalk. 

The Eranthis Siberica is a native of 
Eastern Siberia, of precisely similar habits, 
but haying only five sepals. 








Eranthis Hiemalis was introduced into this 
locality by Bartram the botanist, and is 
found growing in the neighborhood of East- 
wick Park. : 

It is also found in West Chester, probably 
introduced there by Joshua Hoopes, the 
specimen under examination was found grow- 
ing in the grounds formerly owned by him. 

‘it is well worth cultivating along with our 
snow-drops and crocuses, and would make a 
showy addition to the early spring flower beds. 

Fourth mo., 3rd. L. J. R. 

History of Anthracite Coal.—To the sagacity 
and perseverance of Josiah White we are 
indebted for the planting of the seed that has 
grown to such gigantic proportions in the 
Anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania. Josiah 
White and Erskine Hazard, his partner in 
the manufacture of wire at the Falls of 
Schuylkill, early learned that they needed a 
liberal supply of fuel, such as would alone be 
found in mineral coal. Having obtained a 
small quantity from the Lehigh in 1812, the 
earliest brought to market, one of the first 
experiments in having it for manufacturing 
purposes was made at their works. “Incred- 
ible as it may seem at this day, great diffi- 
culty was found in causing it to ignite, mainly 
from want of patience and from the deficient 
draft of the furnace in which the effort was 
made to burn it. An entire night was spent 
in the vain attempt, when in despair the 
workmen shut the furnace door and retired 
and left the coal to its fate. Fortunately one 
of them had left his jacket in the mill, and 
on returning for it in half an hour later 
noticed that the door was red hot, and upon 
opening the furnace was surprised to find 
the mass at a glowing heat. The other work- 
men were summoned and four separate pieces 
of iron were heated by the same fire and 
rolled before it required to be renewed.” The 
secret of kindling Anthracite had been dis- 
covered. In 1814 a few ark loads were 
brought down the Delaware, but the public 
was very unwilling to purchase, for, said 
many, “ the black stones will not burn.” . . 
White and Hazard procured a new supply 
from the head-waters of the Schuylkill, pay- 
ing $40 a ton, delivered in wagons, at their 
works. Believing they could supply the 
needs at a cheaper rate by aan the 
Schuylkill nayigable, they applied to the 
Legislature for the privilege. But through 
the ignorant misrepresentations of the mem- 
ber from Schuylkill County, who assured the 
Legislature that “the black stone would not 
burn,” they were unsuccessful. They were 
not the men to be thus thwarted, and we find 
them soon active in organizing an association 
for the improvement of the Schuylkill, which 
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resulted in the present Schuylkill Navigation 
Company, incorporated in 1815. Having 
failed to obtain coal from the Schuy)kill 


region, either by law for the improvement of 


the river or afterward from the Navigation 
Company, White and Hazard turned their 
attention to the Lebigh region. Coal had 
been discovered on the Lehigh as early as 
1792, and a Lehigh Coal Company had been 
formed, but without a charter, which had 
sent a small quantity to Philadelphia, but 
owing to the difficulties of navigation it earl 
abandoned the business. Some of the coal, 
it is said, was tried under a boiler of the 
engine at Centre-square, in the first Philadel- 
hia Water-works, but only served to put the 
re out, and the remainder was broken u 
and spread on the walks as gravel. Josia 
White visited the Lehigh region in 1817, and 
returned home favorably impressed with the 
practicability of improving the river and 
mining coal. In company with his co-partners 
he obtained a lease of the coal company’s 
lands for an ear of corn a year, if demanded; 
obtained a charter for the improvement of the 
Lehigh, and soon in person set about leveling 
it from, Stoddartsville to Easton upon the ice, 
with the only leveling instrument to be found 
in Philadelphia. They at first constructed a 


¥ turnpike road descending 1,000 feet in the 


eight miles from the mines to the river. 
The road was superseded by the gravity 
railroad in 1827. Josiah White, in the con- 
struction of the dams and walls, labored with 
untiring assiduity, dressed oftentimes in a 
red flannel shirt, roundabout coat, cap and 
strong shoes, with a hole cut in the toe to let 
out the water. “In the summer, I was,” says 
he, “as much in the water. as out of it for 
three seasons, and slept for the first two 
without a bed in the same manner as the 
workmen.”—The American Naturalist. 





GRATEFUL FAITH. 

Faith lays the foundation of an hourly and 
eternal gratitude, and gives the key-note of 
an everlasting song. We are weak, but One 
is strong, and we lean upon him forever; we 
are but for a day, but One is for eternity, 
and we breathe the air of His immortality, 
our lives change and are at the mercy of 
winds and storms, but One holds the winds 
in the hollow of His hands, and He is our God, 
our Friend, our Comforter. We cannot tell 
what a day may bring forth, but the, future 
unrolls like a scroll before His gaze; we do 
not know the possibilities of our own natures 
nor what to ask for when we crave a blessing ; 
He sees the seeds of immortal beauty and 
fruitage that are sown in us, He brings the 
winter that fertilizes and protects the soil, the 
summer that enriches and vitalizes it, the 


so help me God, 





autumn that brings mellow and beautiful 
fruit. We see ourselves in the dim light ofa 
brief earthly day, God sees us in the radiance 
of eternity ; we ask for that which will make 
us comfortable for an hour, God gives us that 
which will enrich us forever. e plan for 
time, God brushes aside our poor structure 
and lays for us, broad and deep, immortal 
foundations. Thank God, then, not only for 
the golden coin which drops from His treas- 
ury into our lives, but also for the inexhaust- 
ible wealth which bears an image and super- 
scription which we have not yet eauite 
value at its worth; thank Him for health, 
and lands, and friends, but thank Him above 
all for that sleepless and changeless ministry, 
whether of joy or sorrow, which makes us the 
heirs of His glory and the children of His 
immortality.— Christian Union. 


I HAVE to be myself; and I have to do 
my duty. So help me God. And, therefore, 
will be discontented with 
no person or thing, save only with myself; 
and I will be discontented with myself, not 
when I have left undone something extraor- 
dinary, which I know I could not have done, 
but only when I have left undone somethin 
ordinary, some plain duty which I know 
could have done, had I asked God to help me 
to do it.— Charles Kingsley. 


Says -the historian of the Reformation : 
“God, who prepares his work for ages, ac- 
complishes it by the feeblest instruments, It 
is the method of his providence to produce 

reat results from inconsiderable means. 
Whis law which pervades the kingdom of na- 
ture is discerned in the history of mankind. 
Truth makes silent progress, like the waters 
that trickle behind the rocks, and loosen them 
from the mountains on which they rest. Suad- 
denly, the hidden operation is revealed ; and 
a single day suffices to lay bare the work of 
years, if not of ages.” Thus, everywhere and 
always, God’s agents, small and great, are at 
work, unsettling the wrong, establishing the 
right, and carrying the links of Truth’s golden 
chain round the world. In due time, {the 
links shall be joined—link to its appropriate 
link—and the chain be completed.— Dr. John 
Lanahan. 





ITEMS. 


THE United States has expended $15,000 to 
promote tea culture in the South, and the first 
pound has never been raised. 

I? is estimated that 685,738 acres of forest in 
Pennsylvania were burned over in 1880, with 
a loss of more than $3,000,000. 


PETER COOPER, the philanthropist, and 
founder of the Cooper Institute, New ‘York 
died in that city on the 4th inst, in. the 93d 
year of his age. : : 
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Ir is estimated that in the two Carolinas, 

a and Louisiana, a total population of 

about 200,000 oo, white and colored, are 
dependent upon the oultivation of rice. 


THE Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition will light their 
galleries with electricity. The motive power 
required will be nearly 700-horse power. 


AN exhibition of marine products and fish- 
ing implements was om in Tokio, Japan, 
on the Ist inst. ‘Fifteen thousand varieties 
of fish and other productions from sea, lake 
and river’’ were displayed. 


A LARGE number of capitalists of Buffalo, 
New York, have petitioned the Common 
Council of that city to grant the right of way 
to build a tunnel under Niagara river, the city 
to receive twenty-five per cent. of the profits 
of the tunnel when completed. 


THE Pennsylvania Society to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty has adopted the resolutions 
of the Executive Committee for the enforce- 
ment of the law against the employment of 
children of tender years in mills and factories. 
During March, 81 <ases of cruelty or neglect, 
involving the custody of 177 children, were in- 
vestigated. 


A NEw use for the micro-telephone is that 


of rn underground water-courses. It has 
been applied by Count Hugo von Engenberg 
in the rol. He buries the microphones in 


the soil on a hillside, and connects each with 
& se te battery and telephone. He listens 
at the telephone at night, and detects the 
faintest murmur or gurgling of water. 


A GENTLEMAN of Southampton, L.I., offered 
the Rev. 8. H. Platt a ton of coal as a gift to 
any poor family the reverend gentlemen might 
be uainted with who needed it. The offer 
was declined, on the ground that there was 
not a family in the town needing such assist- 
ance. Reason: Southampton is a prohibition 
township, and does not believe in granting 
—— to make paupers.— Episcopal Re- 
corder. 


THAT was a glad surprise to the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of New Orleans 
when, at the recent dinner given by that so- 
ciety to the news and messenger boys of the 
city, nearly one hundred boys rose of their 
own accord and asked to be permitted to take 
a pledge not to drink or gamble. Some in- 
cluded in their pledge a clause against smok- 
ing, and one little fellow produced a bundle of 
cigarettes and gave them up. 


On the 7th inst. the first public experiment 
of moving street cars pd means of the cable 
motor was made upon the Park extension of 
the Columbia avenue branch of the Union 
Line, a large company of public men and of 
those interested in street railways being pres- 
ent. The cars were moved over the tracks 
from Twenty-third street west to the Park 
and return in fourteen minutes, the total dis- 
tance traveled being nine thousand feet, which 
was at the rate of about eight miles an hour. 


In London has been founded a national so- 
ciety for the suppression of juvenile smoking. 
One of the leaders in the movement is the 
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eminent teetotaler, Dr. Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson. Letters in approval of the society’s 
aims were read from the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Mr. Samuel Morley and others. Dr. Richard- 
son said the use of tobacco by the young was 
a grave and increasing evil, and that the 
effects of it on them were destructive both to 
mind and body. He was convinced that the 
need for the society was large and real. 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 


Fourth mo. 1, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 

- 15, Greenwich, 3 P.M. 

“ 29, Salem, 10 A.M. 

re 29, Alloways Creek, 3 P.M. 
Fifth mo. 6, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
Sixth mo. 3, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 


The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will at- 
tend the Valley Meeting on First-day, 15th 
inst., at 10 A.M. Cars leave Thirteenth and 
Callowhill at 8 A.M. for Maple. 


Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Warminster Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, 2lst inst. Cars leave Third 
and Berks at 9 o’clock for Johnsville Station, 
and from Ninth and Green at 8.30 o’clock, 
connecting at Jenkintown. 





A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Pane on the subject of 
Temperance, will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Room No. 1, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 28th, 1883, at 10 A.M. 

JAMES H. geen Clerks 
Lucy SMITH, , 


A special meeting of the “ Friends’ Board- 
ing House Association’’ will be held on Sixth- 
day, Fourth mo. 27th, 1883, at 34 P.M., in the 
Preparative Meeting Room, Race street, to 
consider what change, if any, is desirable in 
the number of members to constitute the 
Board of Directors. The Annual Meeting will 
be held at 4 P. M., same day and place. 


Subscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received by the Treasurer as follows: 
ren cenpnenneemnasadoonasbonyd 


CORR O RR ERO OEH RHO RE EEE HERE EERE EEEEE EEE SEES EES 


ail \ sensi vcicinimaniennietaepaneel 


Amos Hillborn 


Subscriptions received in First month and 
omitted in proper place: 


EE ro, le scieanecnahcas soodecebeoseee ee oues $5 
DEAE Fe POM ooo iesiec ic céescececcdesss secsecess 25 
John W. Hampton........ Leetabeeamsecineee aeescicee 15 
NE INE sc ciiecnceccscnannarserncecodenaded sages mine 
INANE Te, DET IUINNI 5s Koc csscnanse seunerteopesdesenese 20 


SPENCER ROBERTS, Treasurer. 
421 N. Sixth street. 
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